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A Botanico-PMlological Problem.. 73 

V. — A Botanico-PMlological Problem. 
Br W. D. WHITNEY, 

PROFESSOR IN TALE COLLEGE. 

A noted writer on language, F. Max Miiller, in the course 
of his researches among the facts summarized in Grimm's 
Law, brought to light, some years ago, a curious parallelism 
between certain botanical and certain philological phenomena. 

He first observed that the Germanic words boka, buche, 
beech, and their like, agree in meaning as well as in form 
with the Latin fdgus; while, on the other hand, the same 
word in Greek, <f>vy6c, signifies ' oak.' He then further found 
that our fir — and the German fohre (0. H. Q. for aha), which 
has the same sense — is to be regarded as historically identical 
with the Latin quercus, ' oak.' Here, accordingly, if the 
Greek value of the former word, and the Latin of the latter, 
be assumed to be the more original, there are evident signs of 
a transfer of meaning in certain European vocables, from 
' oak' to ' beech' and from ' fir' to ' oak,' respectively. This 
is the philological side. 

With these facts in his mind, the same scholar, turning 
over LyelFs "Antiquity of Man," chanced upon a passage 
which showed that in the lowest strata of certain peat-bogs 
in the Danish islands the remains of tree-growth are prevail- 
ingly fir, while in the central strata they are oak, and in the 
upper strata beech ; the whole region showing now, and 
having shown ever since the Roman conquest, such a marked 
proclivity to beeches that oaks are uncommon, and firs can 
hardly be made to grow there. Thus there has been, clearly 
and incontestably, a change in the arborescent vegetation of 
the region, from fir to oak, and again from oak to beech. 
This is the botanical side. 

The analogy between the two sets of facts thus stated is a 
palpable one. After setting them forth, then (Lectures on 
Language, American edition, ii. 238 et seq.~), Mr. Miiller 
proceeds to intimate an actual historical connection between 
them : the " changes of meaning," he thinks, may have been 
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" as the shadows cast on language by passing events." This 
poetical and somewhat ambiguous phrase he later puts into 
more definite shape: "The Aryan tribes, all speaking dialects 
of one and the same language, who came to settle in Europe 
during the fir period, or the stone age, would naturally have 
known the fir-tree only;" and the old name of the fir could 
not well have been changed to mean * oak ' " unless the dialect 
to which it belonged had been living at a time when the fir 
vegetation was gradually replaced by an oak vegetation" (pp. 
250-1). And again : " I venture to suggest that Teutonic 
and Italic Aryans witnessed the transition of the oak period 
into the beech period, of the bronze age into the iron age, and 
that while the Greeks retained phegos in its original sense, 
the Teutonic and Italian colonists transferred the name, as an 
appellative, to the new forests that were springing up in their 
wild homes" (p. 252). 

This is Miiller's theory, in its simple outlines. As to the 
cautions and reservations which he hangs about it, and the 
(supposed) analogous facts which he brings up from other 
quarters in its support, we have for the moment nothing to do 
with them ; we will rather turn our attention first to the 
acceptableness of the hypothesis considered in itself, taken 
on its own merits. 

In the first place, there seem to be d priori difficulties in 
the way of establishing a cause-and-effect relation between 
the botanical changes and the linguistic. It is sufficiently 
obvious, and distinctly pointed out by Miiller's quoted author- 
ities, that a complete change of the prevailing tree-growth, 
from one species to another, would necessarily require many 
centuries for its accomplishment. There would be, for exam- 
ple, a number of successive generations in whose sight the 
oaks would be slowly gaining on the firs ; other generations 
before whom the two would be about equally numerous ; and 
yet other generations which would witness the victory of the 
oak and almost extinction of the fir. How, in this process, 
should it ever come about that the name of the tree originally 
prevalent should come to be applied to the tree finally preva- 
lent ? If the oak had no name of its own at the outset, during 
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its period of rarity and inconspicuousness, it would gain one, 
alongside the fir, as it rose to rivalry with the latter ; and if, 
as the fir was reduced to unimportance, any name died out, it 
would naturally be the old name of the fir, and not that of 
the conquering oak. The fact that, in times long out of 
memory, the fir had been predominant and had borne a 
certain title, would not furnish the dimmest shadow of a 
ground for giving the same title to the oak, in the day when 
it predominated. The probability is so overwhelmingly against 
any such transfer, that we have a right to refuse except to the 
most direct and cogent evidence our acceptance of a theory 
implying a causative connection between the supplanting of 
one tree by another and the conversion of the name of the 
former into an appellation for the latter : there are many ways 
in which words arrive at new meanings, but this certainly is 
not one of them. 

If, indeed, the people who witnessed the double process of 
supplanting never had any specific names for different kinds 
of tree, but only one word for 'tree' in general, this word 
would of course have been applied to the fir alone in the 
period of exclusive fir-growth ; in that of mingled firs and 
oaks, it would have belonged to both ; when the oaks reigned 
alone, it would have designated only the oak — and so on : 
becoming finally the title of the beech, when that tree had 
come to the throne and exterminated all its rivals. But the 
linguistic facts are far enough from being what this theory 
would demand. To satisfy its requirements, we ought to find 
the Latin and Germanic peoples in possession of only a single 
tree-name. And this name should not only have changed its 
meaning from ' oak ' to ' beech,' but it should show signs of 
having, at a yet earlier period, signified ' fir.' Unfortunately, 
that is not the case. In the great mass of the Germanic dia- 
lects, for example, it is only the ' oak'-name that has been 
changed into a ' beech'-name ; they still possess the word which 
Miiller assumes to have meant ' fir' from the beginning, and 
they still use it to mean ' fir.' How is this to be explained ? 
Shall we say that the Germanic tribes in general did not 
witness the supplanting of the firs by the oaks, but only that 
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of the oaks by the beeches, reaching Europe after the former 
part of the process had been accomplished ? But if it had 
been accomplished, and so effectually that the people who 
watched it as it went on had been compelled to turn their 
superfluous 'fir '-name into an 'oak '-name, these Germans 
had no business to bring in the old ' fir '-name, and cling to it 
so obstinately, since they could have nothing to which they 
should apply it. 

Or take, again, the case of the Italians. They (with a 
small and more questionable body of Germans) constitute 
the main-stay of Mr. Miiller's theory ; for they have both 
changed their ' fir '-name into an 'oak '-name (quercus'), and 
their ' oak '-name into a ' beech'-name (fdgus) ; if anybody in 
the world sat by and saw the whole drama of transmutation, 
in both its acts, they are certainly the men. But, judging 
from their linguistic effect, the two acts must have been going 
on at the same time, independently, and each with a perma- 
nent result ; for the change of meaning has taken place in 
two different words, and both are left in the language. If 
there were not firs and oaks together in primitive Europe, 
how should these "Aryan tribes, all speaking dialects of the 
same language," have had both the original ' fir'-name quercus, 
which they should proceed to convert into a name for ' oak,' 
and the original ' oak '-name fdgus, which they should proceed 
to convert into a name for ' beech' ? If the meaning of ' oak ' 
came into quercus because the oaks had come in and crowded 
out the firs, why did not the meaning of ' beech ' afterward 
come into it, when the oaks in their turn gave way to the 
beeches ? If the meaning of 'beech' came into fdgus because 
the beeches had come in and crowded out the oaks, why should 
not the meaning of ' oak ' have come into it in a similar man- 
ner, as a result of the displacement of the firs by the oaks ? 
And why should these two corresponding processes have gone 
on after such a different fashion, the one of them stopping in 
the middle, and the other, so far as our knowledge goes, 
beginning at the middle ? 

There arc other equally puzzling questions suggested by the 
attempt to reconcile and combine, according to Miiller's 
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theory, the two bodies of facts with which we are dealing ; 
but it is needless to ask them ; for we are already in a snarl 
of difficulties which there seems to be but one way of unrav- 
eling. It is this. There was not, as Miiller supposes, a 
double process of displacement and substitution ; there were, 
rather, two independent processes of actual conversion, or 
transmutation, or transubstantiation. The two did, indeed, 
take place successively in the Danish isles, and this has led 
to Miiller's slight misapprehension. But in most of'Germany 
only one of them occurred ; the firs remained firs, while the 
oaks were changed into beeches — with an accompanying con- 
version of the name </>vy6e, ' oak,' into fdgus, ' beech.' In 
Italy, again, both processes went on to their complete result, 
and simultaneously : all the firs turned into oaks, and all the 
original oaks turned into beeches — each species, notwith- 
standing its changed identity, retaining its old name. If 
Miiller can bring himself to accept this slight modification 
of his ingenious theory, then the second principal class of 
obstacles in the way of its success will have been surmounted. 

If, however, quitting this line of examination, we try 
another, we shall encounter another line of obstacles, not 
less formidable: probably it has already risen before the 
minds of many or of all who have attended to this exposition. 
Is it indeed true that the Danish peat-bogs are to be taken 
as furnishing in their successive layers decisive indications 
respecting the history of arborescent vegetation through the 
whole Germanic and Italic territory — not to speak of the rest 
of Europe? Have the oaks, as Mr. Miiller appears to assume, 
everywhere driven out the firs ? and have they been in their 
turn replaced by the beeches ? Mr. Lyell says : " In the time 
of the Romans, the Danish isles were covered, as now, with 
magificent beech-forests," almost to the exclusion of any 
other tree-growth : is this the case with all the European ter- 
ritory, except Greece, occupied by our family of languages ? 

Doubtless there are many who will answer this question 

promptly and confidently in the negative, and who will even 

proceed to moralize on the theory which has called it forth. 

Here, they will admiringly say, we have one of those ideal 

12 
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philologists sometimes read of in story, but rarely met with 
in actual life: men of the closet, who are so absorbedly 
devoted to books and words that these have become to them 
the sole realities ; who never lift their eyes to the nature 
which surrounds them ; who care only for the distinctions of 
the vocabulary kingdom, and are blind to those of the animal, 
the vegetable, and the mineral. Miiller is said to have grown 
up to adolescence in Germany, and he has probably at least 
travelled in Italy ; yet, when he finds that boka and fagu* 
have in these countries changed their meaning from ' oak ' to 
' beech,' he is at once convinced that the German and Italian 
oaks are, and of right ought to be, beeches. And these 
persons will probably be confirmed in their view of his 
personality by the way in which he expresses his willingness 
to put out the question to be decided by a competent scientific 
tribunal. "I must leave it,'* he says (p. 252), "to the 
geologist and botanist to determine .... whether the changes 
of vegetation, as described above, took place in the same 
rotation over the whole of Europe, or in the North only." It 
will be seen that, not trusting his own eyes, he is also very 
particular as to whose eyes shall be allowed to settle the 
question. Indeed, I have myself personally experienced that, 
to my cost. Being, as I fondly imagined, a little bit of a 
" geologist and botanist " in my own right, I ventured, in 
criticising Miiller's theory eleven years ago, to offer my 
scientific testimony in opposition to it. I said that, instead 
of firs and oaks and beeches having supplanted and succeeded 
each other through the whole region occupied by the Germanic 
and Italic races, " we find all of them, or two of them, still 
growing peaceably together in many countries." * But Miiller, 
in a reply recently made to my criticism,! being apparently 
unable to comprehend how one who concerns himself especially 
with language should presume to know anything on other 
subjects, fails to see that what I said was meant as testimony, 
and understands me as simply echoing his suggestion that a 
scientific oracle, if formally installed and duly inquired at, 

* Oriental and Linguistic Studies, i. 257. 

t Chips from a German Workshop (American edition), iv. 502. 
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might settle the disputed matter. So he quells me with the 
remark : " Here Professor Whitney is, as usual, ploughing 
with my heifer ; " and then, quoting his former words upon 
the subject, he goes on to say : " I had consulted several of 
my own geological friends, and they all told me that there 
was, as yet, no evidence in Central Europe and Italy of a 
succession of vegetation different from that in the North, and 
that, in the present state of geological science, they could say 
no more. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, I said, 
Let us wait and see ; Professor Whitney says, Don't wait." 

Yes, certainly I say, "Don't wait"; a single moment's 
unnecessary delay is to be deprecated. How can we sit down 
and fold our hands over a question that affects the weal and 
woe of so large and respectable a part of mankind? If 
Central Europe and Italy are really covered, exclusively or 
prevailingly, with " magnificent beech-forests," then there 
are a great many millions of people, there and elsewhere, 
whose mental delusions render it unsafe to trust them any 
longer outside of an insane asylum. In order to do what I 
can toward determining their condition and fate, I will follow 
Miiller's own example. He has gathered a set of twenty 
" principal bones of contention" between himself and me, 
and challenged me to summon a commission of learned 
professors to deal with them. I will add to the heap one 
more bone (bigger and more solid than most of those raked 
together by him), as follows : 

21. Whether Central Europe and Italy are covered with beech-forests, to the 
exclusion, almost or quite, of other trees, especially of oaks and firs. 

And I appeal to him, in my turn, " to choose from among 
his best friends three who are professores ordinarii [of natural 
science] in any university of England, France, Germany, or 
Italy ; and by their verdict I promise to abide " (Chips, iv. 
528). I do not feel willing to accept the outcome of his 
private and confidential consultations with his " own geolog- 
ical friends," as reported by himself, because it has appeared 
more than once, in connection with other subjects, that those 
consultations do not yield unexceptionable results. He declares 
himself (Chips, iv. 498-9) to have been guided in all his 
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phonetic investigations, and controlled in their conclusions, 
by the advice and approval of the highest authorities in 
physiology and acoustics ; yet the influence of Helmholtz 
and Ellis could not prevent his declaring his independent 
opinion (Lectures, 6th [English] edition, ii. 133) that the 
" neutral vowel,"" the u of but or up, is a non-sonant or 
whispered element ; even as the aid of Main and Hinds could 
not keep him, in his astronomical reasonings, from assuming 
(preface to Rig-Veda, vol. iv., p. lii.) that, to auy given 
observer, the ecliptic is identical with his own horizon. 

It ought to be added, perhaps, that there seems to be 
another method in which this particular " bone of contention" 
can be ground up and gotten completely out of the way, 
without summoning an International High-Joint Commission 
to chew upon it ; and we have reason to wonder that that 
method did not suggest itself to Miiller : for it is a linguistic 
one. We cannot question that he is familiar with the prin- 
ciple, generally accepted among philologists, that the presence 
in a language of a certain name implies the presence in the 
minds of the people speaking that language of some knowl- 
edge respecting the thing named ; indeed, he himself, in the 
course of his illustrations, frequently applies or implies it. 
If we could, for instance, catch an untaught and untravelled 
savage off one of those Danish islands, with their exclusive 
growth of magnificent beeches, we should find that he had no 
names for ' oak ' and ' fir,' any more than for ' mahogany' and 
' palm.' With this test in our minds, let us examine the 
various Germanic and Italican dialects ; if they contain words 
for 'fir' and for 'oak,' as well as for 'beech,' then we, as 
linguists, shall have the right to hold, and to maintain before 
all the world, that in Central Europe and Italy the beeches 
have not crowded out the oaks, which had before crowded out 
the firs. And this, even though the decision of the scientific 
triumvirate should be adverse to us. For if, in the very 
passage under discussion, Miiller teaches us (Lectures, ii. 
252), in case of an apparent discordance between linguistic 
and craniological evidences, to ." protest that the Science of 
Language has nothing to do with skulls," we should be 
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justified d fortiori in maintaining that she is above having 
anything to do with trees. As for the presence in the same 
European tongue of words for both 'fir' and 'oak,' besides 
' beech,' we have already above seen some of the facts bearing 
upon the matter ; it may be commended to Miiller for a more 
careful and exhaustive examination, with 'the hope that we 
shall find the results in a later edition either of the " Lectures" 
or of the " Chips." 

Pending their appearance, we may regard the discussion of 
Miiller's theory as brought to an end ; and it does not appear 
doubtful with what conclusion: no theory can stand for a 
moment which has so many and so various and so powerful 
objections arrayable and arrayed against it. We ought not 
indeed, to leave out of sight the modestly hypothetical tone in 
which its author originally put it forward, adducing against it 
more than one consideration which, if he had taken the trouble 
carefully to weigh them, he would have seen to be fatal to it ; 
and ending his whole exposition thus : " I shall be as much 
pleased to see my hypothesis refuted as to see it confirmed ; 
all that I request for it is an impartial examination." But 
then he has, after all, written it down and put it forth, for the 
examination and criticism of scholars ; and he must accord- 
ingly be held responsible for its character, and lias no right 
to complain if it is treated just as its own intrinsic merits 
deserve. If he were also to suggest, as a hypothesis, for the 
discussion of comparative philologists, that a real analogy 
existed between Grimm's Law of rotation of the three classes 
of mutes and the nomenclature of these three trees ; that the 
original names for ' fir,' ' oak,' and ' beech ' had each been 
pushed one step around in the series ; that, while quercus had 
changed from ' fir' to ' oak,' and fdgus from 'oak' to ' beech,' 
abies had also (though, owing to the loss of needed evidence, 
we could not so clearly prove it) certainly changed from 
' beech ' to ' fir ' — then, with however many ifs and provideds 
he might season his exposition, whatever gratitude he might 
promise to the man who should convince him that his notion 
was a foolish one, its folly would remain incontestable, and 
he would deserve to be well laughed at for ever having 
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confessed to entertaining it seriously. Nor would the case be 
different if he were to put forward, with ever so many allow- 
ances that he was perhaps mistaken, the theory that the 
gradual contraction of the earth's crust had something to do 
with the universal abbreviation of the vocabular elements of 
speech : that the latter was, as it were, " the shadow cast on 
language" by that great event as it passed. Now Miiller's 
modestly indicated hypothesis is just as unreasonable, just as 
inherently absurd, as either of those others would be ; it 
differs from them only in that its absurdity does not lie so 
openly and palpably upon its very face. It is one of those 
queer imitations of a correspondence which now and then 
call a smile to a man's countenance when he chances upon 
them over his table ; or with the recital of which he, at the 
utmost, amuses a friend in the course of an evening's walk. 
To devote to its exposition and support fifteen pages of a 
treatise on a new " Science," as Muller has done, is to make 
out of a joke a far too serious matter. 

But Muller has done more than this. In a criticism of his 
volume, published eleven years ago,* I devoted two pages to a 
complete statement and refutation of the theory ; bringing 
against it, in effect, nearly the same objections which have 
been here made, though otherwise cast, and in a much briefer 
form. I had given it, as I knew, a wholly " impartial exam- 
ination;" and I conceived myself to be fairly earning an 
expression of the " pleasure" with which its author had 
promised to greet its refutation. Doubtless this was too 
sanguine ; it might have been suspected that one who could 
frame and publish such a hypothesis would not be easily 
accessible to any brief and summary demolition of it ; that 
he might probably enough even show toward it that instinctive 
special affection which mothers are said sometimes to feel for 
their weakest and least creditable offspring. At any rate, last 
year, in an article f which proves him not to have been in a 
state of mind to profit by any correction of mine, however 
honestly meant and faithfully administered, he makes what 

« North American Review, vol. c, 1865 ; also Or. and Ling. Studies, i. 239-62. 
t Chips, iv. 456 el seq. 
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he intends as a stout defense of his bantling. His answer to 
one of my three main points of objection I have already 
quoted in full : I had been ploughing with his heifer, and 
urging the poor beast forward with unseemly haste. En 
revanche, he endeavors, in replying to another point, to 
impale me upon the horns of a heifer of my own. I have, 
he says, " unintentionally" offered him the " best illustration" 
of just such a change of meaning as he assumes in his tree- 
names, by showing* how the English settlers in America 
applied the old familiar name3 of robin and blackbird to. new 
kinds of bird, somewhat resembling those which had borne 
them in England. But what is the analogy between this case 
and the one we have had in hand ? Perhaps we have all along 
mistaken his meaning, and he has only intended to maintain 
that the Italican tribes migrated from a country where firs 
and oaks prevailed to one where, instead, only oaks and beeches 
were found, and therefore, having the ' fir ' and ' oak ' names 
idle on their hands, proceeded to apply the former to the oak 
and the latter to the beech, each being the species nearest like 
what the same word had before designated. This, and this 
only, would be a real parallelism. If we are to find one for 
the theory as originally put forward by Miiller, we shall be 
obliged, it seems to me, to turn the American act of nomen- 
clature the other way, and see the robin and blackbird 
" transferring the name of ' Indian,' as an appellative, to the 
new white people that were springing up in their wild homes." 
It is needless to spend more time upon Miiller's attempt to 
rehabilitate his hypothesis. About each item which he touches 
he raises a thin cloud of word-dust, just sufficient to obscure 
its outlines ; showing an uuclearness so curious and puzzling 
that one almost gives up in despair the endeavor to trace the 
mental state which it represents. Anything in the nature 
of a counter-argument no candid and competent pei-son will 
pretend to discover. But he sings his little song of triumph 
at the end, and regards his fir-oak-beech theory as established 
more firmly than ever before the eyes of the students of 
language. 

* Namely, in Or. and Ling. Studies, i. 803. 
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The matter to which we have thus given a few minutes' 
attention is, in one respect, an almost purely personal one. 
The scientific question involved is of quite insignificant import- 
ance ; and no man of real knowledge and penetration is likely 
to be so far carried off his feet by Miiller's persuasive eloquence 
as to take his hypothesis for an acceptable explanation. The 
fact that the whole thing is so curiously characteristic of 
Miiller, and that Miiller's personality is an element of high 
importance in the prevailing currents of thought and opinion 
on a. host of subjects, is what gives the bubject a wider and 
impersonal bearing. He has a real genius for exposition and 
illustration ; this very note, " On words for fir, oak, and 
beech," is (ull of interesting facts, interestingly grouped, and 
may be read with lively pleasure by any one who can leave 
out of sight for what they are marshalled and to what end 
directed. What its author lacks is inductive logic, the power 
of combining his facts aright and seeing what result they 
yield ; his collected material dominates and confuses him ; 
often he hits the truth, with a kind of power of genial insight; 
often he hits wrong, sometimes perversely and absurdly wrong. 
No man needs to be studied with a more constant and skep- 
tical criticism ; no man is less worthy of the blind admiration 
and confidence, resembling that of a sect in its prophet, with 
which he has now long been regarded by an immense public, 
and even by scholars of a certain grade. While he maintains 
this false position, his influence is harmful, obstructive to the 
cause of truth ; to do anything toward reducing his authority 
to its true value is a service to truth and to sound science. 

There is yet another personal aspect which the controversy 
bears, personal to both Miiller and myself; and I cannot 
forbear spending a few words upon it in closing. Since, for 
the reasons just laid down, I have repeatedly controverted 
views and arguments of his which appeared to me to be false 
— and sometimes sharply, as I thought they deserved — it was 
obviously for his interest, in lack of any other more effective 
method of reply and defense, to represent me as a mere fault- 
finder and personal vilifier. This he accordingly did, at 
considerable length, in the Contemporary Review for January, 
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1875. In the coarse of his article, he threw out against me 
this taunt : " He bitterly complains that those whom he reviles 
do not revile him again" (p. 314). In my answer, in the 
same Review (May, 1875 ; p. 728), I said : " If I stated that 
any one ' bitterly complained ' that he was not answered by 
those he criticized, I should feel called upon to give chapter 
and verse for it ; and neither Mr. Muller nor any one else can 
point out any such complaints on my part." It is in answer 
to the challenge here implied, to authenticate his charge, that 
Muller returns to the " words for fir, oak, and beech." The 
way of it is this. 

In the preface to the sixth edition of his lectures (1871), 
Mr. Muller permitted himself a sneering reference to my 
criticism of an earlier edition, and a sophistical and untenable 
reply to one or two of the points which I had made against 
him. I therefore sent to the Review which had printed the 
original criticism (the North American) a rejoinder,* in which, 
after setting right the points referred to, and showing that the 
sneer was a gratuitous one, I went on thus : " We earnestly 
desire, and heartily invite, a continuation of his exposures. 
We should be glad, for example, to see him defend his 
explanation of the phenomena stated in Grimm's Law. . . . 
We should like, again, to have him try to prove that any one 
of the three impossible assumptions which we pointed out as 
involved in his argument respecting the • names for fir, oak, 
and beech' does not vitiate that argument" — and so on. 
This challenge, now, this invitation to go on and set up again, 
if he could, the hypothesis which I claimed to have overthrown, 
is what he brings up, and the only thing that he brings up, to 
justify his former allegation that I had " bitterly complained " 
of not being reviled by those whom I had reviled ! He does 
not, indeed, venture to repeat the allegation here in precisely 
the same terms (though he has reproduced it unaltered in his 
reprint of the Contemporary article in the " Chips," iv. 433); 
he speaks, rather, of " a passage where Professor Whitney 
expressed his dissatisfaction at not being answered, or, as I 

•North American Review, vol. cxiii. r 1871; reproduced in Or. and Ling. 
Studies, i. 262 el seq. 
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had ventured to express it, considering the general style of 
his criticism, when he is angry that those whom he abuses, do 
not abuse him in turn."* Then, in his summing up at the 
end, he asks, with all the conscious dignity of re-established 
blamelessness : f " Was I, then, so far wrong when I said that 
Professor Whitney cannot understand how anybody could 
leave what he is pleased to call his arguments, unheeded ? " 
We may ask in return, was there ever seen a more beautiful 
instance of the diminuendo in accusation ? The documentary 
and tangible " bitter complaint at not being reviled " first 
becomes a purely inferential " anger at not being abused " — 
incapable of absolute refutation, because the accuser, even 
when driven into the last corner, can still say : " Oh, I am 
quite sure that he was angry, though he did not show it;" 
then this is confessed to be a mere adventurous dysphemism 
for what, when strictly denned, is only a " dissatisfaction at 
not being answered ;" and the last finally dwindles to an 
intellectual " failure to understand it that one's arguments 
are unheeded." Surely, the mutual interchanges of oaks and 
firs and beeches are nothing to this ; it could only be paralleled 
by the transmutation of oaks into alders and of alders into 
bramble-bushes. In its last form, moreover, the statement, 
though less widely remote from truth, is not less strictly 
erroneous, than in its first ; for I have not, in fact, ever been 
at a loss to understand why Miiller left my arguments against 
his views so long unanswered ; any more than why, when he 
finally attempted to answer them, he found nothing to use 
against them save evasion, misrepresentation, and detraction.^: 

* Chips, iv. 500. 

t Chips, iv. 504. 

J The character of his charges in reference to points of Sanskrit grammar I 
have briefly exposed in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for 
May, 1876. 



